Elizabeth^ Bodley and Laud

persist to the end and sleep still." He was not a
married fellow evidently. King James sent for him,
and he preached to the monarch in his sleep, but James
made him confess that he was a fraud, who had adopted
this curious means of advertising himself.

The King and Queen and Prince Henry visited
Oxford in 1605, and were welcomed very much as
Elizabeth had been. The King, we are told, showed
himself to be of an admirable wit and judgment. The
scholars welcomed him by clapping their hands and
humming, which, it was explained to him, signified
applause.

The presence of King James' court, however, was
responsible, if we may believe Wood, for a serious
change in manners. For he traces the rise of that
*' damnable sin of drunkenness " to this time.

"For whereas in the days of Elizabeth it was little or
nothing practiced, sack being then taken rather for a cordial
than a usual liquor, sold also for that purpose in apothecaries1
shops, and a heinous crime it was to be overtaken with drink,
or smoke tobacco, it now became in a manner common, and
a laudable fashion."

The vice in fact grew so prevalent in Oxford, as in
the rest of England, that a statute was passed for-
bidding members of the University to visit any tavern
and there " sit idly, drink, or use any unlawful play."
The use of the Latin tongue, attendance at lectures
and the wearing of academical dress was also insisted
on by the new Chancellor, Archbishop Bancroft, who
added an injunction that long hair was not to be worn:
long hair in those days being accounted a sign not of
a poet but of a swaggerer and ruffian. A few years
later it was provided, as a measure directed against the
still increasing vice of drunkenness, that no scholar
should lodge without his college or hall, and that no
citizen should entertain a scholar in his house.
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